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manage to present ourselves with nothing but mere obscurity, and as
often as we wish to have a distinct thought of the Sun, the mind
must return to that sensible appearance which it has received through
the medium of the eye. It is sufficient for the mind not to deny that
the Sun is really greater than it appears, and that if the eye
approached nearer to it, it would have an idea of greater extent;
but meamvhile it is to the idea in its presented magnitude that the
mind attends.

4. Next, recognising the inequality and diversity between ideas,
you say: There is no doubt that those which represent to nae
substances are something more, arid contain so to speak more
objective reality within them, than those that simply represent
modes or accidents; and that idea again by which I understand
a supreme God, eternal, infinite, omnipotent, the Creator of all
things which are outside of Himself, has certainly more objective
reality in itself than those by which finite substances are repre-
sented1. Here you go at such a great pace that we must arrest your
course for a little. I do not indeed have any difficulty about that
which you call objective reality. It is enough if you in conformity
with the common expression, according to which external things exist
subjectively and formally in themselves, but objectively or ideally in
the understanding, mean (as is evident') merely that an idea should
agree with the thing of ivhich it is the idea; and that it hence
contains nothing of a representative nature which is not really in the
thing itself, and represents more reality -in proportion as the thing
it represents contains mwe reality in itself. True, you immediately
afterwards distinguish objective from formal reality ivhich, as I
interpret, is the idea itself, not as representative, but as an actual
entity. But it is agreed that whether it be the idea or the objective
reality of the idea, it must not be measured by the total formal
reality of the thing, or that which the thing has in itself, but merely
by that part (of the thing)2 of which the understanding has acquired
knowledge, or (what is the very same) according to the acquaintance
with the thing ivhich the understanding possesses. Thus, for example,
you will be said to possess a perfect idea of a man, if you have
surveyed him attentively and frequently and in many aspects; while
the idea of him whom you have but seen in passing and on one
occasion, and partially only, will certainly be imperfect. But if you
have beheld not the man himself but a mask covering his face and his
garments clothing his body completely, we must say either that you
1 Vol. i. p. 162, par. 1.                      2 Tr.